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". . . but in those days many a poor slave suffered for the stupidity 
and obstinacy of a master or mistress, more stupid than themselves." 

Three Chapters 

The Darkness of the Wilderness Is Self Made 

The Trouble in Helping Out 

A Good Sower Gets It All Straight 



Decoding Wade In The Water 




I liked the music— it was a big jukebox hit for Ramsey Lewis— and loved what 
Alvin Ailey did with it in his famous dance choreography for "Revelations," but I 
always secretly thought that the advice offered by the spiritual, "Wade in the 
Water," was not very smart. Why else would you want to jump into waters that 
God stirred up— described in the Bible as troubled? It didn't seem to make good 
sense. It took me 50 years of darkness in the wilderness of my own self-made 
blindness before I found out what the slaves who sang the song knew. 

People think the song is about Moses and the Exodus, the drama at the Red Sea, 
that it is loaded with messages about safe passage, God's aid, and expresses a smug 
satisfaction from watching chariots of drowned enemies flipping in the panic of 
this local tempest before the sea returned to its normal course. But the troubled 
waters the spiritual refers to are in a New Testament verse. 

Also the conventional wisdom of history contends the song sent a signal to 
runaway slaves: Use the river so the hounds can't trace you. Tonight is the 
moment for flight; move swiftly; the reaction will be fierce. Maybe, but I see a 
different view. 

My first memories of any passage associated with black history were of dancing 
bodies, as ethereal as spirits, telling a story; moving like the currents of the 
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Atlantic's Middle Passage; pulling against the tide, unable to reach back, torn from 
home, cast over into the sea in death— all underneath Ramsey's jazz and in Alvin's 
Ailey's wordless dramatic choreography. 

The Strong Men, Sterling Brown called them. Ailey's dance reprised the history of 
their space, movement, and freedom. In the voice of the Saracen, Iranian poet, 
Forugh Farrokhzad, speaks of the compass of their beauty: 

My whole being is a dark chant 

which will carry you 

perpetuating you 

to the dawn of eternal growths and blossoming 

my gaze destroys itself in the pupil of your eyes 

And their trials. She says in another poem: 

No one will introduce me to the sunlight 

It is common to believe the traditional space of the slave was roiled with fear and 
a desire for flight. But the slave really exercised control over how his or her reality 
was defined. The Africans who made it through the troubled waters of the 
Middle Passage and who then turned around and found more trouble in their 
new home didn't pass up the chance to keep their mental skills sharp and learn 
about a new God. They weren't so much searching for answers as they were 
looking for help, protection, and comfort. They needed it, especially with 
millions of friends and kin strung across the Atlantic floor in a garland of dry 
bones. 

In the middle of a centuries long collision that disrupted four continents, in the 
greatest religious conversion ever witnessed— certainly, the most startling and 
unusual— Africans appropriated the God of the slaveholder and planter. They 
found out about the outstretched hand of Jesus. He had come to earth and he 
had power. He not only saved souls for eternity, he also delivered in the here and 
now. He was God's son. He had all the powers and skills of God, a resume full of 
miracles, a family that went to temple; a real sensitivity for the underdog, and was 
at their service. Before crossing any channel of freedom, he lead a passage within 
to a humanity that itself crossed over the rage and hatred of bondage to find the 
constancy of love. He shared some secrets: if you work as a group, the Africans 
learned, and sing rhythm songs, nobody working in the field will fall behind and 
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be punished. You can adjust the tempo so nobody takes notice, and go faster or 
slower depending on health, heat, and task. He give a few Africans powers, 
especially to heal, memorize, and create. 

In Charleston, a well known, colonial Methodist minister thought to be on his 
death bed received a visit by an African in his congregation, (Segregation was a 
man-made thing,) The African prayed with him. After the prayer, the ailing 
minister is reported to have told his wife, "I feel better," To the surprise of the 
town, the ailing minister was out of bed by the third day. 

Not taught to read or write, these Africans learned the words of Jesus which were 
the words of God by hearing. They often memorized scripture and discerned its 
meaning upon first reading. In their own style, they added flesh to the word, 
made it into song, always strengthening the influence of divine power on the 
living by their witness because God was personal. To know his power you related 
to him. 

From the old days, Africans in their myths and folktales observed the ways of 
God, people and animals, so story telling in song was right up their alley. Their 
verses were a poetry of natural symbols and cause and effect. The idea of a God 
worthy of their praise was one who entered the world and stirred things up, who 
had the power to conquer death, change form, and make round trips between 
heaven and earth while still being divine, and then leave behind a little of that 
spirit for everybody, a spirit they say was a person and also a God— the equal of 
the Son and Father, If things looked bleak on the outside, this Trinity, whose 
light and mercy and love was formidable, was present in the midst of trouble. 

On close listening, this was a God who not only saved and protected, who made 
the wish for the immortal eternal, but one who returned faith and courage, 
provided strength for life's journey. 

But I didn't know that back then. Nobody told me about it back then, Sunday 
after Sunday, nobody talked about why anybody with good sense would wade into 
troubled waters, I thought maybe it was a temptation or a dare. Not me! 

All I knew back then was Ramsey Lewis' dance floor rhythm of the troubled 
waters and the haunting elegance of Ailey's ballet. The dance was a thing of 
strength and beauty in the midst of sorrow and hope. But I knew my own doubts 
about following the path of trouble. You can't imagine the joy of my surprise. 
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When I found out what following that trouble meant. 




Decoding Water In The Water 



The Trouble In Helping Out 

One day, there it was in John, chapter 5, the whole story laid out at the end of a 
web search. 

It's probably best if I quote it: 



"Some time later, Jesus went to Jerusalem for one of the Jewish festivals. In 
Jerusalem near the Sheep market, there is a pool called Bethesda, surrounded by 
five covered colonnades. Here a great number of disabled people used to lie— the 
blind, the lame, those paralyzed, [(The King James translation:) For an angel of 
the Lord went down at certain seasons into the pool and troubled the water; 
whoever, after the troubling of the water, was the first to step in the water was 
made whole from disease or affliction,] 

One who was there had been an invalid for thirty-eight years. When Jesus saw 
him lying there and learned that he had been in this condition for a long time, he 
asked him, "Do you want to get well?" "Sir," the invalid replied, [(KJV:) "I have no 
one to help me into the pool when the water is stirred. While I am trying to get 
in, someone else goes down ahead of me,"] 

Then Jesus said to him, "Get up! Pick up your mat and walk," At once the man 
was cured; he picked up his mat and walked. The day on which this took place 
was a Sabbath, and so the Jewish leaders said to the man who had been healed, 
"It is the Sabbath; the law forbids you to carry your mat," "But," he replied, "The 
man who made me well said to me, Tick up your mat and walk/ " So they asked 
him, "Who is this fellow who told you to pick it up and walk?" 

The man who was healed had no idea who it was, for Jesus had slipped away into 
the crowd that was there. Later Jesus found him at the temple and said to him, 
"See, you are well again. Stop sinning or something worse may happen to you," 

The man went away and told the religious leaders that it was Jesus who had made 
him well. So, because Jesus was doing these things on the Sabbath, the leaders 
began to persecute him. In his defense Jesus said to them, "My Father is always at 
his work to this very day, and I too am working," For this reason they tried all the 
more to kill him; not only was he breaking the Sabbath, but he was even calling 
God his own Father, making himself equal with God, 
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Just think, the man was cured and Jesus got in trouble for helping him out! What 
a God! People were mad at him for working a miracle, for using his supernatural 
skills. In restoring the man's health with only a spoken word, he broke the 
observed rites and all kinds of religious laws because his saving grace didn't rest 
on the day proclaimed by religious authorities. 

The Africans immediately took a liking to what they heard about Jesus, a God- 
in-the-flesh, not far removed from their own ideas about how God intervenes in 
the world and assists and is known within the affairs of the community. They 
admired that he was a rebel They liked if there was something to do, he did it. If 
it were right, he didn't worry about pleasing anybody. They liked how he was soft 
spoken and took time for everyone, no matter their condition. 

The Africans knew that in this world God might not cure everyone, but he 
poured out simple gifts. He touched enough souls and changed enough lives for 
all to have faith in him as a sense of hope, and to remember his promise of big 
things to come. The slaves knew it would take time. Freedom and justice and 
wisdom were tangled up with people trying to hold freedom back. 



When the states of the South decided to secede from the Union, they were 
definitely trying to hold back freedom. Here's what a few had to say in their 
official Ordinances of Secession, the documents that declared their leave taking 
and expressed their grievances and enumerated ideals. 

South Carolina: 

"The right of property in slaves was recognized by giving to free persons distinct 
political rights, 

Texas: 

"She [Texas] was received as a commonwealth holding, maintaining and 
protecting the institution known as African slavery— the servitude of the African 
to the white race within her limits— a relation that had existed from the first 
settlement of her wilderness by the white race, and which her people intended 
should exist in all future time, , , a provision founded in justice and wisdom, , , ," 

Mississippi: 

", , , a blow at slavery is a blow at commerce and civilization, , , It advocates 
African equality, socially and politically, and promotes insurrection and 
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incendiarism in our midst." 

As some wanted to hold freedom back, many wanted to hold Jesus back for works 
and a faith which were misunderstood and threatened some. 





And to come to the point: many historians and scholars misunderstood the 
message of "Wade In The Water" for those who flew from bondage— and for the 
ones that stayed. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and other states 
were deep South states far from freedom's borders. It would have taken weeks and 
weeks of walking to find freedom's land and "row the boat ashore." In the deep 
South states, runaways generally remained local. They moved freely and stayed 
close to home. They were in familiar surroundings. They picked their own time 
to go. Charleston's newspaper was filled with ads of runaway sightings. 

The ads suggested places and locations where the runaways might be captured 
and returned for reward money. These places were most often neighboring 
plantations where the enslaved had family, the docks where work could be found, 
or hardscrabble neighborhoods where status didn't matter, and nobody snitched. 
Here in Charleston, runaways gathered along the edge of the rice plantations (not 
cotton!), living in the deep woods. Near the city, they gathered in "The Neck," a 
narrow coastal thicket of forest, marsh, and swamp, just north of the city. 

Charleston's plantations were built on the rivers and tidal inlets and the enslaved 
manned the ferry boats at the crossings: Mathias Ferry, Bees Ferry, Givhans Ferry, 
Cainhoy (named for Cain who announced his advent by calling, "Cain, ahoy!"). 
The majority of Charleston's enslaved worked in the vast rice fields planted near 
the rivers. Or in the port city, as did Robert and Shadwell, two of the enslaved 
patroons who captained the pettiaugers and 20 ton rice schooners bringing the 
rice to port. Some were hunters, trusted to obtain wild game. Why would they 
need to be reminded of how to escape the hounds? The historians missed the 
code. The code wasn't about escape. 

It was about Jesus. 

The song, "Wade In The Water," is often associated with the runaways led by the 
legendary Harriet Tubman, known as "Moses." (She once had a $40,000 price tag 
on her head for "slave stealing" or "negro stealing.") Her biography, from 
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Harriet's oral accounts say there were more to the spirituals than "met the ear." 
"Wade" doesn't appear in her biography (several others do), but may have been a 
favorite because of the near fatal injury she suffered at twelve when a 40 pound 
iron cotton weight flung by a planter smashed her skull The blow left her barely 
alive, in a coma for months, and caused her to suffer lifelong bouts with 
narcolepsy, seizures and severe headaches. With all its trials and ills, she thought 
her life a blessing. She sung spirituals as she guided her groups of runaways to 
freedom, but she was a deeply religious woman and never denied the songs' 
spiritual witness. 

In fact, when asked during interviews conducted in towns throughout the Old 
South in the 1930s, the jubilee (the formerly enslaved!) reported what they 
"missed" about slavery were the spiritual songs. Person after person lamented the 
lost of the great body of songs. One from Texas explained, "the Lord give us our 
songs and we sing them whispering at night so nobody hear us." Yet the enslaved 
who "showed spirit" never cried out when punished or whipped; their silence a 
witness of human strength that shielded the lash, a strength coded in the songs 
that shouted faith. 

Describing how she led the enslaved to freedom, Harriet Tubman offered her 
witness in her narrative, "Twan't me, 'twas de Lord! Jes' so long as he wanted to 
use me, he would take keer of me, an' when he didn't want me no longer, I was 
ready to go; I always tole him, I'm gwine to hole stiddy [hold steady] on to you, 
an' you've got to see me trou." 

By the time Harriet Tubman made it to South Carolina in 1862, the Civil War 
was on. She traveled here by steam ship in the midst of the war. She was a nurse 
healing dysentery with herbal cures, a spy and scout for the Union army, and she 
commanded troops clearing the mines on the rivers for the ships safe passage. 
Is the song she once sang about stealing freedom and risking life and recapture? 
Yes, but it's also about an inner freedom, neither legal or physical; a journey 
about breaking through to find that immutable place in you. 

The slaves didn't just dream of escape or nostalgic return to Africa on chariots 
"coming for to carry me home." "Way up in the sky," they saw the chariots in a 
beatific vision just like Ezekiel did. Harriet did. Her beatific vision of glory was 
her first witness of freedom. Its essence and substance, experienced without the 
veil of hope or words, she described as "a glory over everything." 
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The spiritual, "Plenty Good Room," was a parody about the planter's house, his 
material possessions, his gross shortcomings and his contradictions of faith. But 
the song also describes the great abundance ("plenty good!") of God's gifts for all 
—God's unmerited love, the joy of an open eternity. It sung about a home with a 
place already prepared; grander than what any man built because it would last for 
all eternity. 

That was the mansion the enslaved were working on. 

The spirituals cast a wide net with messages and commands at each turn of life, 
from a call to "steal away" to a silence that confronted bloody cruelty without a 
"mumbling word," From the joyful urge to "lay my burdens down" in the tarry 
service of the ring shout, to the forest edge burials, where the grevieving sung and 
spoke to the remains, "lay down body; lay down for a little while," 

One rice fields spiritual told of ill-fitted shoes that rubbed wet feet raw, "Lord, 
Lend Me Your Walking Shoes," Was it a harvest of freedom, faith, or rice in the 
haunting minor anthem, "Sinner, Please Don't Let This Harvest Pass," its tempo 
the swing of the scythe on the four foot tall stalks. Songs made strange humor; an 
Ohio interview reported: "Sampson could sing a song and make all the cows 
come to him. He won his planter a bet," 

Whites sang, too. The boys went off to war, singing, "I'd rather be a rebel and 
pull the rebel trigger / than be a dirty Yankee / and fight to free the nigger," 

In Charleston, rice was tied to worship, in the mansions and the fields. Planters 
saw God in their prosperity; in their privation, the enslaved sought God for 
protection, counsel, and comfort. For planter society, God was an all-knowing 
judge. For enslaved communities, God was an all-wise defender. Planters saw 
God's witness in their way of life. The enslaved witnessed that God "would made 
a way," 

Did the enslaved know the fourth verse of John 5 describing how the angel stirs 
the waters of the pool is left off several bible manuscripts and a debate rages 
about whether it was actually in the original manuscript by John? The word, 
"troubled" or "stirred," in the original Greek tells of "an uncertain affinity," 
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Did it mean "uncertainty?" Or did "uncertain" mean the angel brings forth a 
power whose source requires patience and trust? 

Either way, its results were consistent and clear. The affinity had the ability to 
heal afflictions and was transferred to the waters; its blessing received by the first 
one in. Christ transfers this blessing, by word and deed, to all who have faith in 
him. But like the healing at the Bethesda pool, often the benefits of God's grace 
only come in certain seasons. 




The spiritual, "Wade in the Water," tells how to practice faith. In the bible story, 
the water is troubled first. In the spiritual, those who will be blessed are urged to 
step into the waters first, before the angel comes, before the troubled waters are 
stirred. The song stresses meeting hardships with courage and "stiddy" faith. 
Gather now, get ready, the healing is 
promised. Gather now, and be among 
the first received and delivered by 
the gifts of grace that spring forth 
in dark times. 
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A Good Sower Gets It All Straight 

While only a few of those enslaved in the deep South escaped, nearly all 
converted. The popular folktale, "The People Who Could Fly," or attendance at a 
prayer meeting in a praise house argue the conversion was either guileless or 
forced. It was based on their faith, I think the slaves made an independent 
assessment. Their praise of God was independent, applied to their conditions, 
and tied the Bible to their own view. 

Taken on their own terms, "Wade In The Water" celebrates the powers, witness 
and embrace of God, In its shorthand, the song admonishes the community not 
to be like the paralyzed man, who seemed unable to seize opportunity and who 
then betrayed to the authorities the one who saved him! 

Who that dressed in blue! 

It must be the ones who made it through 

And in the verse on baptism, the shudder of a memory of those lost in the 
Middle Passage, 

The water chilled my body but not my soul 

From the beginning, "Wade in the Water," was about the impact of dramatic 
change: bondage, freedom; life, death; new faith, cruelty, hope. Yet in its time, 
the text that informs its verses apparently wasn't important. The miracle John 
describes at the Bethesda pool is not recorded in any of the other three gospels, 

"Wade in the Water" is more than a notice or instructions for running away, 
which only a small number of border state slaves were able to do. It is a song text 
of God's ability to restore and redeem. It tells how God visits "better" on the least 
of these, even as they appear without merit, having given up to become self 
defeating, needy, and morose. 

From the nine hundred or three hundred she led on the journey to freedom to 
her work healing the sick from dysentery and clearing the rivers of naval mines 
during the Civil War, Harriet Tubman, who "never lost a passenger" and never 
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fired a shot, cited faith as the center and success of her journey. The spirituals are 
its witness and memory, African songs, a text for the inner heart, applied to the 
craft of daily living, even in extraordinary times. They take what's low and 
dangerous to express their highest calling: deliverance in all forms is God, The 
good sower reaps the harvest at the moment of grace if he or she sows straight. 
Have faith! 

The code of the songs also contain the salve for the slights of humanity: "The last 
time Harriet was returning from the war, with her pass as hospital nurse, she 
bought a half fare ticket, as she was told she must do; , , , When the conductor 
looked at her ticket, he said, "Come, hustle out of here! We don't carry niggers 
for half fare,"" 

So, in the legacy of "Wade in the Water," there are coded instructions. Here's 
some of what we know: 

We profit by faith. 

Legal ordinances are powerless before God, 

The faithful must be steadfast and of good courage, 

God does not rest in the midst of misery. 

There is no power in us without the grace of God, 

The misery of our daily condition tells us to believe! 

Change will bring new troubles. 

Despite evil, temptation, desire, and fear, God restores us physically, socially 
and spiritually. 

Do not miss an opportunity to do good. 
We are not convicted by others evil. 
Listen to God's word. 
Give God time to operate. 
Never forget what God has done. 

Add your own examples or sayings or doubts, African- American history has 
always been a open source. But it's a community whose traditions have deepened 
knowledge through careful listening and a watchful eye. Its treasure is a vast 
dialogue— its seeds scattered in the dust of history's footprints. 

Walk together, children, (Pray together, children,) Wade in the water, children. 
As a jubilee from Georgia said in the 1930s, three generations after freedom, 
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A Writer's Confessions 
"Finding the Art Work Gave Me Chills" 



I write and design books for digital and print as creative experiments; playing 
with voices, pictures, colors and words. Each work is a restoration that dusts off 
old foot prints, tracing ancient paths, making new trails. Story telling and art 
reclaim treasures from unlikely places. I like to look and listen for the large and 
small stories and images that capture the cosmic sweep of civilizations. Why? 
Because reading is a do-it-yourself project. The work (the mica underneath!) 
must be small enough and wide enough and rich enough to engage the readers 
creative powers. 

The art in my works concentrates on historic and emotional intelligence. The 
cover for "Decoding Wade In The Water" returns several 19th century French 
engravings (published as book illustrations— currently out of print!) to the public 
domain. These illustrations reproduce history and place, in locations at the time 
difficult for artists to reach. Two images are extraordinary panoramic sea views of 
sites on the United Nation's World Heritage sites, seascapes of two of the world's 
most important sites in the history of the African slave trade. 

Goree Island (cover, top) was the largest slave trading center in Africa. 
Saint-Louis (bottom) was an ocean port on a small island at the mouth of the 
Senegal River and served as capital, fort, and trading center for goods and slaves. 
Both are in Senegal, territory former controlled by the French. Illustrated in 
intimate detail (Paris was a center of engraving), these seascapes are unique— and a 
giant find. 

By the UN's criteria, both Goree Island and Saint-Louis: 

"exhibit an important interchange of human values, over a span of time or 
within a cultural area of the world, on developments in architecture or 
technology, monumental arts, town-planning or landscape design; to be 
outstanding examples representing major stages of earth's history, 
including the record of life, to be an outstanding example of a traditional 
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human settlement, land-use, or sea-use which is representative of a culture 
(or cultures), or human interaction with the environment especially when 
it has become vulnerable under the impact of irreversible change." 

This is their first known re-issue. Digital and the web change and expand how we 
connect in the market and public square. Researchers and readers are rewarded 
with heretofore unseen rare historic art, long out of print and otherwise 
consigned to mystery searches in dusty archives of narrow halls in global libraries. 

The cover of "Wade" is a collage of five illustrations. The other three, also from 
the same original French-printed edition. One scene is upriver on the Senegal, 
displaying a flight of egrets; in another, war captives are being lead to the sea; in 
the third, women are enjoying leisure pursuits. The collage is overlaid 
transparencies, tipping its hat to Romare Bearden, America's celebrated collagist. 
Four of his works, (Raising Sun, Christ Healing The Sick, The Land Beyond The 
River, The Sheppardess), along with photographs of the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater from its performance of "Revelations," and a historic photograph 
of Harriet Tubman are evidence of the emotional intelligence and aesthetics of 
the story's point of view. 

Lastly, the story itself. In the last four years, over 500,000 readers in 155 countries 
have read my works online. This ebook is my 30 th ; my first as writer-designer- 
publisher for Two Elephants, my mobile publishing company. The text typeface is 
Gordy Old Style, a popular Arts and Crafts workhorse; the colors are custom 
designs. You can find more of my works at Scribd.com or at the blog, Black 
History 360*. You are also welcome to communicate directly with me, too. 

Books and art are the eyes of memory; we engage its pain and triumph as we 
read. How do you think about Goree Island? A revolution in printing technology 
and public interest in travel expeditions advanced the demand for West African 
images in their time. Digital has again brought rare historic art back from the 
dust of time to our memory in the public domain. 
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